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CHAPTER  I 

"Wonder  who  that  can  be !" 

This  exclamation  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Brown  to  her  own  ears.  The  only  creature  in 
the  room  with  her  was  Watch,  the  dog.  If  he  heard 
her  voice  at  all,  as  he  lay  behind  the  stove,  he  gave  no 
heed  to  it.  He  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  her  habit 
of  self-communication  that  he  always  waited  until  she 
addressed  him  directly  before  he  gave  heed.  He  had 
settled  himself  snugly  to  sleep,  perhaps  to  dream  of  the 
woodchuck  whose  hole  out  in  the  orchard  had  been  the 
subject  of  his  investigation  for  the  past  few  days.  His 
mistress's  conversation  disturbed  him  not  the  least. 

"Whoever  he  is,  he  is  coming  in  here,"  the  woman 
continued.  She  had  observed  that  the  vehicle  had 
stopped  at  the  gate.  A  man  had  gotten  out,  and  was 
just  leading  the  horse  through  when  she  spoke  the 
second  time.  There  wasn't  anything  about  the  visitor 
that  helped  her  to  identify  him.  Though  she  knew 
every  person,  and  every  horse,  and  every  vehicle  within 
a  radius  of  miles,  these  all  refused  to  be  placed. 

"Guess  he's  some  one  from  town.  Wants  to  engage 
some  butter,  maybe.  Might  have  waited  and  seen 
Davy  in  town  to-morrow.  Let  me  see.  Wouldn't 
promise  him  any  before  next  month.  Cows  aren't 
doing  very  well  yet.     Wonder  who  he  is,  anyway !" 

By  this  time  the  stranger  was  hitching  the  horse  at 
the  post  before  the  door.     The  sound  of  wheels  upon 
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the  gravel  had  aroused  Watch,  who  left  off  his  dream- 
ing to  come  to  things  of  a  more  practical  sort.  When 
he  saw  his  mistress  start  for  the  front  door  in  answer 
to  the  rap  upon  its  panel,  he  followed  at  her  heels.  The 
visitor  must  satisfy  this  guard  before  he  could  pass 
within. 

When  the  door  was  opened  the  stranger  said,  "This 
is  the  home  of  Mr.  David  Brown,  I  believe?" 

Being  told  that  it  was,  he  continued,  "My  name  is 
Thompson." 

He  was  about  to  explain  further ;  but  he  had  already 
told  all  that  was  necessary.  Mrs.  Brown  had  the  key 
which  unlocked  the  mystery.  Though  she  had  never 
seen  the  man,  she  had  heard  of  him.  He  had  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  in  the  home  already.  She  and 
her  husband  had  anticipated  his  coming,  and  had 
decided  upon  the  reception  which  he  would  be  given. 
Being  an  agent,  he  was  to  receive  the  treatment  usually 
accorded  to  an  agent.  "No  time  to  spend  talking  with 
him,"  she  had  told  herself  more  than  once.  "He  can 
go  the  way  he  came  if  he  comes  around  here." 

There  was  something  in  his  manner,  however,  that 
led  her  to  hesitate  before  saying  the  things  she  had 
planned.  When  she  did  speak  she  said  something 
more  compromising  than  she  intended. 

"You  are  the  man  who  is  trying  to  get  the  farmers 
to  take  the  children  from  the  orphanage,  aren't  you?" 

He  told  her  he  was,  and  asked  if  her  husband  was  at 
home.  He  had  come  to  talk  with  them  about  what 
they  were  doing,  in  hope  that  they  might  be  interested 
in  knowing  about  the  little  ones. 

"Wouldn't  mind  hearing  about  it;  but  don't  think 
that  we  can  do  anything  for  you,"  she  replied.  "Come 
in,  won't  you?  Davy  is  out  in  the  field  plowing.  I 
was  just  about  to  call  him  for  dinner.  Won't  you  stay 
and  eat  with  us?  We  haven't  much.  Didn't  expect 
company  to-day.     If  you  will  put  up  with  what  we 
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have  we'll  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  about  the  chil- 
dren." 

It  is  a  question  which  was  more  surprised  by  this 
invitation,  the  woman  who  gave  it  or  the  man  who  re- 
ceived it.  He  had  been  told  that  the  Browns  were 
abundantly  able  to  take  one  or  more  children  into  their 
childless  home,  but  he  was  warned  that  they  would 
prove  the  most  difficult  people  to  get  to  listen  to  his 
story.  As  for  taking  a  child  for  any  period,  however 
brief,  that  was  something  upon  which  the  entire  com- 
munity held  but  one  opinion.     It  would  not  be  done. 

Down  in  the  field  which  lay  just  back  of  the  orchard 
her  husband  was  plowing.  The  first  blossoms  were 
showing  pink  upon  the  apple  trees.  The  bees  were  hum- 
ming among  the  boughs.  A  robin,  high  up  on  the  top 
branch  of  the  oldest  tree,  was  pouring  out  his  song  of 
love  to  his  mate,  who  was  busy  somewhere  with  the 
first  duties  of  their  new  home.  The  loam  was  turning 
like  cheese  over  the  bright  mold-board.  The  horses 
were  working  with  a  will,  for  their  heads  were 
towards  the  bars.  Behind  in  the  furrow  walked  a 
couple  of  blackbirds  and  a  crow  that  gathered  up  any 
worms  that  might  be  turned  out  by  the  plow.  The 
driver's  eyes  were  upon  the  object  ahead  by  which  he 
kept  his  furrow  straight. 

His  mind  was  upon  something  else.  Neither  the 
apple  blossoms,  nor  the  robin's  song,  nor  the  quar- 
rels of  the  birds  in  the  furrows  behind  entered  into 
his  thought.  He  was  thinking  again  of  the  topic  of 
conversation  he  and  his  wife  had  had  the  night  before 
at  the  supper  table. 

"Bill,"  he  said  after  a  little  while,  "if  that  agent 
comes  here,  Mary  and  me  ain't  goin'  to  take  any  of 
his  children.  Don't  want  any  boys  or  girls  round 
here,  do  we.  Bill  ?" 

Davy's  habit  was  to  talk  to  Bill.  Though  he  had 
another  horse  in  the  team,  yet  he  seldom  made  the 
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second  one  the  confidant  of  his  thoughts.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  he  used  Bill  in  his  trips  to  town. 

If  Bill  was  feeling  about  the  children  as  his  driver 
thought  he  should,  he  made  no  answer.  Instead  he 
was  listening  to  the  whinny  of  the  horse  hitched  just 
beyond  the  orchard  fence.  When  the  stranger  was 
done  neighing  Bill  gave  answer  in  kind.  Davy  saw 
now  the  top  of  a  buggy  through  the  trees.  It  didn't 
require  very  much  time  for  him  to  reach  the  conclusion 
which  he  proceeded  to  announce  to  his  team. 

"Bill,  I'll  bet  that's  that  man  now.  All  right.  No 
children  round  here,  that's  all.  Hear  me,  Bill?  No 
children  round  here." 

If  the  horse  intended  to  answer  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bell  which  called  the  plowman 
to  his  dinner.  His  driver  didn't  wait  for  further  light 
on  the  question ;  but  proceeded  to  unhitch  the  team, 
telling  them,  as  he  loosed  the  traces  and  fixed  the  line, 
just  how  he  was  going  to  get  rid  of  that  orphan  asylum 
man. 

When  the  horses  were  stabled  and  fed  Davy  went 
to  the  pump,  washed  his  face  and  hands,  and  then  went 
in  to  carry  out  the  plans  he  had  elaborated  and  re- 
hearsed as  he  came  from  the  field. 

"This  is  Mr.  Thompson,  Davy,"  his  wife  said  when 
he  entered  the  room.  She  didn't  tell  the  visitor  who 
the  man  was  that  she  had  introduced  him  to.  It  was 
assumed  that  he  would  know  that  Davy's  name  was 
Brown. 

"Glad  to  see  you,"  Davy  said.  "Hope  yer  well,"  he 
added,  as  he  took  the  hand  the  visitor  extended  to  him 
and  gave  it  a  stroke  similar  to  the  movement  used  a 
moment  before  in  working  the  handle  of  the  pump. 

"Goin'  to  stay  fer  dinner,  hain't  you?"  he  asked  in 
a  moment.  "I'll  go  and  put  the  horse  in  the  stable. 
Guess  Bill  won't  kick  him." 

The  visitor  tried  to  tell  him  that  this  was  unneces- 
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sary.  "The  horse  hasn't  been  out  of  the  stable  more 
than  an  hour.  He  will  be  back  again  as  soon  as  I  can 
reach  town." 

But  Davy  wouldn't  hear  of  anything  that  looked  like 
neglect  of  a  horse.  "Guess  a  horse  wants  to  eat  regu- 
lar like  a  man.  Wouldn't  treat  a  dog  the  way  some 
people  treat  a  horse." 

As  he  passed  out  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  kindness 
to  the  horse  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Got  another  plate 
at  the  table?"  Satisfied  that  she  had  anticipated  him 
in  this  act  of  hospitality  he  said  to  her,  "All  right. 
Can't  do  anything  else  but  ask  him  to  eat." 

At  the  table  Davy  showed  his  distrust  of  the 
stranger  by  saying  grace  himself.  "Didn't  know,  you 
know,"  he  said  to  Bill  afterwards,  "whether  he 
knowed  how  to  ask  a  blessin'  or  not.  Didn't  know. 
Didn't  want  to  risk  him." 

After  he  had  muttered  a  few  inaudible  things  which 
ended  with  a  half-audible  "amen,"  he  began  the  meal 
by  -saying  to  the  visitor,  "Make  yerself  at  home. 
Don't  wait  to  be  helped." 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  the  agent  introduced  the 
subject  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  call.  He  told 
about  the  institution  he  represented,  the  number  of 
children  they  had  under  their  control,  their  methods 
and  plans.  Then  he  told  how  the  management  had 
decided  to  see  if  they  could  not  place  a  few  of  their 
children  in  this  township  during  the  summer.  "Some 
of  our  children  never  saw  a  field  of  corn  in  their  lives, 
nor  heard  bees  humming  in  the  clover,  nor  the  birds 
singing  in  the  orchards,  nor  drank  milk  that  hadn't 
been  treated  by  the  middlemen,"  he  told  them. 

"Poor  children !"  said  Mary. 

Davy  asked  for  a  piece  of  bread. 

"We  have  a  little  girl."  the  visitor  said,  as  he  handed 
the  bread-plate,  "who  never  saw  a  cow  milked.  She 
doesn't  know  how  milk  is  gotten.     When  she  came  to 
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the  home  a  few  years  ago  she  was  looking  at  a  cow 
that  was  being  driven  along  the  street  one  day,  and 
she  said  to  the  attendant,  'How  do  they  get  the  milk 
out  of  her?  How  do  they  break  her?'  'Break  her?' 
asked  the  attendant.  'Yes,  break  her.  Don't  they 
have  to  break  her  open  to  get  the  milk  out  ?'  " 

"Law  me  !"  said  Mary.  "Just  to  think  of  it !  Never 
saw  a  cow  milked !" 

Davy  asked  for  some  butter. 

"You  ain't  eatin'  anything,"  he  said  in  a  moment  to 
the  guest.  "Mary,  give  him  another  cup  of  coffee. 
Have  to  help  yerself  here,  or  you  don't  get  anything. 
Have  some  jelly?" 

"Thank  you ;  I  will  take  another  cup  of  coffee,"  he 
said,  passing  his  cup  to  the  hostess.  "This  fine  cream 
makes  your  good  coffee  taste  better  than  any  we  get 
in  town.  You  must  have  some  fine  cattle,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Davy. 

"The  best  in  the  township.  I  wouldn't  keep  any- 
thing else,"  he  replied. 

"Your  cows  are  famous.  I  know  that.  I  am  stopping 
in  town  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Williams.  They  told  me 
that  the  fine  butter  they  have  comes  from  your  farm." 

Mrs.  Brown  blushed  her  appreciation  of  this  com- 
pliment. Davy  felt  that  he  should  say  something  by 
way  of  appreciation.  "We've  been  sellin'  butter  to 
the  Williamses  for  nigh  onto  five  year  now.  They 
never  said  the  butter  wasn't  good.  Mary's  the  best 
butter-maker  in  these  parts." 

Again  his  wife  blushed. 

"Are  you  getting  any  of  the  farmers  to  take  children 
for  the  summer?"  she  asked,  trying  to  lead  the  topic  of 
conversation  away  from  herself. 

"We  have  placed  a  few.  We  could  have  placed 
some  more.  But  it  seemed  that  some  people  wanted  to 
take  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  most  possible 
assistance  for  the  least  possible  outlay.     We  haven't 
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any  objection  to  the  children  working.  In  fact,  we 
want  them  to  be  made  work  while  they  are  in  the 
country.     But  we  do  not  want  them  abused." 

"That's  right,"  said  Davy.  "Some  people  don't 
know  how  to  treat  children.  Wouldn't  treat  Bill  the 
way  some  folks  treats  their  boys."  This  was  Davy's 
opportunity.  He  had  some  theories  about  the  train- 
ing of  children  which  he  liked  to  expound.  Never 
having  had  any  children  to  train  he  knew  exactly  how 
the  rearing  of  children  should  be  done.  Once  launched 
on  his  theory  he  forgot  to  ask  for  another  slice  of 
bread.  He  finished  his  dissertation  with  satisfaction 
to  himself. 

Before  the  agent  went  away,  Davy  and  Mary  told 
him,  "If  you  can  send  us  a  girl,  we  will  take  her  for 
the  summer." 

After  Davy  had  talked  the  subject  over  in  the  field 
with  his  horse,  he  concluded  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made.  Before  retiring  for  the  night  he  said  to  his 
wife,  "That  fellow  pulled  the  wool  over  our  eyes.  I'm 
goin'  to  see  him  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  we  don't  want 
that  little  gal." 

"Maybe  you  don't,  Davy  Brown.  But  I  do.  The 
more  I've  thought  about  it  the  more  I  feel  that  I 
want  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to  beside  myself.  It 
gets  mighty  lonesome  when  you're  gone."  This  was 
a  new  discovery,  or  at  least  a  new  announcement  of  a 
discovery.  She  had  always  maintained  that  she  pre- 
ferred to  be  alone. 

"Well,  we'll  see,"  was  his  answer.  "We'll  sleep 
over  it." 

The  morning  didn't  offer  an  opportunity  for  further 
discussion.  All  the  time  was  employed  in  getting 
ready  for  the  day's  delivery  of  butter.  As  Davy  was 
getting  into  the  wagon  he  said,  "I'm  goin'  to  tell  that 
agent,  if  I  see  him  to-day,  that  we  won't  take  that 
child." 
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"No,  you  won't,  Davy  Brown.  You  tell  him  we  are 
going  to  take  her,  and  are  going  to  be  good  to  her. 
Tell  him  that  if  you  see  him." 

He  answered  this  outburst  with  a  whistle. 

When  he  was  beyond  the  gate  he  said,  "Bill,  Mary's 
gone  daft.  Clean  plumb  daft.  She's  goin'  to  take 
one  of  them  orphans.  We  don't  want  her,  do  we, 
Bill?  Ain't  goin'  to  have  her,  are  we.  Bill?"  Per- 
haps because  he  realized  that  there  were  signs  of  a 
division  in  the  Brown  family,  and  he  didn't  care  to 
take  sides — just  yet.  Bill  did  nothing  but  settle  down 
to  jog  slowly  along  towards  town. 

"I'm  goin'  to  tell  that  agent  that  we  won't  take  her. 
That's  what  I'm  goin'  to  do.     Get  up.  Bill." 

When  he  met  the  agent  he  announced  a  compromise. 
"Mary  says  we've  got  to  take  that  little  gal.  I  guess 
if  she  talks  that  way  we'll  do  what  we  said.  But  it 
ain't  my  thought." 

"I  think  you  will  like  her,  and  be  glad  you  have 
taken  her.  I  have  decided  to  send  you  the  child  I 
mentioned  who  asked  concerning  the  breaking  of  the 
cow.  She  is  an  exceptionally  bright  child,  about  ten 
years  of  age.  She  will  save  your  wife  a  great  many 
steps." 

"All  right.  Mary  wants  her.  I  don't.  But  what 
Mary  says  goes.  Get  up.  Bill."  He  drove  away, 
leaving  the  agent  standing  by  the  curb,  smiling  in  a 
knowing  way  at  him. 

On  the  road  home  Davy  told  Bill  that  the  little  girl 
was  coming.  "Don't  want  her,  do  we.  Bill?"  The 
horse  was  non-committal.  Switching  at  an  early  fly, 
he  got  his  tail  over  the  lines.  His  driver  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  debate  going  on  between  his  heart  and 
his  brain  that  he  didn't  notice  this.  Happy  beyond 
measure.  Bill  went  jogging  slowly  along. 


CHAPTER  II 

It  was  the  first  of  June  when  the  crowded  streets 
of  the  great  city  began  to  give  up  some  of  their  weary 
population  to  the  countryside.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  orphanage  sent  out  its  first  quota  to  the  farmers 
who  had  agreed  to  give  them  temporary  homes.  The 
girl  promised  the  Browns  was  among  this  consign- 
ment. But  it  chanced  that  she  was  to  travel  alone. 
Her  companions,  who  were  to  go  to  the  same  township, 
could  reach  their  destinations  easier  by  using  another 
road.  They  were  conducted  by  the  agent  who  had 
arranged  for  their  coming. 

How  lonely  she  felt  as  she  was  led  away  from  the 
happy,  laughing  group.  With  a  questioning  heart  she 
followed  the  conductor  into  whose  care  she  had  been 
given.  There  were  premonitions  of  tears  as  she  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  car.  There  were  tears  as  she 
looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  houses  which  lined 
the  side  of  the  track.  An  orphan's  heart  was  beating 
in  loneliness  beneath  the  uniform.  How  she  longed 
to  be  back  with  the  other  children,  back  in  "the  home" ! 

Because  of  her  dress  she  was  a  marked  passenger. 
Over  her  shoulders  there  fell  a  cape ;  and  on  her  head 
was  a  bonnet  which  flared  out  over  her  face,  and  half 
covered  her  eyes.  Both  were  made  out  of  black  ma- 
terial. One  seeing  her  might  take  her  for  a  demure 
little  Mennonite  maid,  who  had  been  led  to  "dress 
plain"  before  most  children  are  through  with  their 
laughter,  and  romp,  and  freedom  of  youth.  The 
quaint  bonnet  helped  to  hide  her  tear-stained  face ;  but 
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even  the  cape  couldn't  hide  the  shaking  of  her  little 
frame. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  a  kindly-spoken  woman,  as 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  "won't  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  ?     Perhaps  I  can  help  you." 

Looking  up  through  her  tears  she  saw  encourage- 
ment written  upon  the  face,  as  well  as  announced  in 
the  tone.  There  was  encouragement  also  in  manner 
and  touch.  She  responded  to  it  in  a  little  while.  The 
story  of  her  journey  was  soon  told.  The  telling  of  it 
dried  up  the  tears,  put  smiles  in  the  eyes  and  laughter 
in  the  voice. 

Then  the  journey  began  to  be  transformed  into  a 
way  of  delight.  Things  seemed  as  she  had  hoped. 
Objects  which  she,  and  her  companions  of  "the  home," 
had  been  talking  about  for  days  began  to  appear. 
There  was  a  calf  waiting  at  the  bars,  a  half-grown 
lamb  skipping  by  its  mother's  side.  Green  fields  and 
babbling  brooks  gave  voice  of  welcome  to  the  child 
as  the  train  sped  along.  Past  villages,  through  towns, 
the  train  rushed.  Every  mile  the  way  became  happier 
under  the  kindly  guidance  of  the  knowing  mother- 
heart. 

At  last  the  trainman  came  to  her.  She  was  looking 
out  upon  a  wheatfield  showing  a  wondrous  sheen  in 
the  afternoon  light.  "Your  station  is  the  next  one, 
little  girl.     Are  you  ready  to  get  off?" 

It  didn't  require  much  time  to  make  preparation. 
When  the  conductor  came  to  take  charge  of  her  she 
was  ready. 

"I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  in  the  country, 
dear,"  the  motherly  woman  said  to  her  as  she  bid  her 
good-bye. 

"Any  one  here  looking  for  a  child  from  the  city?" 
the  conductor  asked  of  the  group  around  the  steps. 

"Maybe  I  be,"  said  a  farmer  who  came  up  in  answer 
to  this  announcement. 
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"What  is  your  name  ?"  the  conductor  inquired 
further. 

"Brown.     David  Brown,"  the  farmer  rephed. 

"You  are  the  man  I  am  looking  for,  then.  Here 
is  the  child,"  he  said  as  he  turned  her  over  to 
him. 

He  reached  out  his  hand  in  answer  to  the  timid  of- 
fering made  by  the  child ;  took  it,  and  gave  it  a  single 
stroke  down.  "Glad  to  see  you,  ma'am.  Hope  yer 
well."  he  added. 

She  looked  thin,  and  tired,  and  worn.  The  uniform 
wasn't  calculated  to  set  off  any  charms  the  child  had, 
if  she  had  any.  Davy  wasn't  very  favorably  im- 
pressed. 

If  the  train  had  not  started  it  is  possible  he  might 
have  handed  her  back  to  the  conductor.  But  already 
the  smoke  of  the  locomotive  was  drifting  away  around 
the  bend  just  beyond  the  station. 

"Come  this  way  to  the  democrat,"  he  said  to  her. 
"This  is  Bill.     He  knows  lots.  Bill  does." 

They  climbed  into  the  wagon,  and  arranged  them- 
selves for  the  ride  home.  The  child  was  feeling  again 
some  symptoms  of  that  loneliness  which  she  had 
known  when  she  followed  the  conductor  into  the  train. 
As  for  her  companion,  he  was  feeling  some  embarrass- 
ment at  the  thought  that  he  had  a  child  in  his  care, 
and  somehow  no  part  of  his  theory  of  the  care  of 
children  seemed  to  be  workable  at  the  moment. 

When  they  were  beyond  the  town  Davy  ventured 
a  remark  without  deigning  to  look  at  her.  "Glad  to 
git  into  the  country?  Think  I'd  die  if  I  had  to  live  in 
one  of  them  great  big  houses  in  the  towns.  Went  to 
the  city  once.  Stayed  one  day.  That  was  too  long. 
Glad  to  git  into  the  country,  ain't  you  ?" 

She  gave  a  timid  assent. 

Something  in  the  manner  made  Davy  cast  a  glance 
at  her.     He  saw  that  she  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
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the  seat ;  and  he  thought  he  noticed  something  ghtter- 
ing  on  her  eyelash. 

"My!  There,  that  reminds  me.  Clean  forgot. 
Are  you  hungry?     Mary  told  me  to  give  you  this  the 

first  thing.     I  clean  forgot.     Don't  know  much " 

He  was  about  to  add  "about  children" ;  but  that  would 
have  been  a  disavowal  of  his  claims  announced  on 
many  occasions.  She  never  knew  what  he  was  igno- 
rant about,  for  he  said  to  her,  "Here,  take  this."  As 
he  spoke  he  handed  her  a  nicely  wrapped  box. 

She  took  it  from  his  hand;  but  let  it  fall  into  her 
lap.  She  was  hungry,  but  it  was  rather  a  hunger  for 
something  no  box  could  contain. 

"Open  it,  little  gal.  It's  for  you.  Mary  told  me 
to  give  it  to  you  the  very  first  thing.  I  clean  forgot. 
Told  me  to  ask  you  your  name.     Forgot  that." 

The  child  was  edging  a  little  farther  away  from 
him. 

"What  is  your  name,  little  gal?  Mary  wants  to 
know." 

"My  name  is  Helen "     She  was  going  to  give 

the  rest  of  it,  but  she  didn't  have  the  opportunity. 

"Was  afraid  it  was  one  of  them  fancy  names.  Glad 
it  hain't.  Got  any  other  name  than  Helen?"  The 
child  was  edging  a  trifle  farther  away. 

"Yes,  sir.     My  name  is  Scott,  Helen  Scott." 

"Any  relation  of  the  Scotts  over  at  'The  Forks'? 
Know  some  of  them.    Some  of  them  fairly  nice  folks." 

She  didn't  answer. 

"You  ain't  eatin'.     Open  the  box,"  he  urged. 

Because  he  did  so  she  at  last  obeyed.  It  contained 
the  nicest  of  lunches.  It  was  the  kind  to  tempt  an 
appetite  where  there  was  any  at  all,  or  to  create  one 
where  none  existed.  The  sight  of  it  made  her  forget 
one  hunger.  Another  took  its  place  for  the  moment, 
and  she  edged  back  a  trifle  nearer  the  great  terror 
who  sat  by  her  side.     Soon  she  had  a  piece  of  chicken 
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in  one  hand,  a  slice  of  generously  spread  bread  in  the 
other,  and  a  bite  of  both  in  her  mouth  at  once. 

It  pleased  Davy  to  see  her  eat.  "I  guess  she's  hun- 
gry a  bit.  Maybe  we  won't  fill  up  them  cheeks  this 
summer.  Maybe  we  will."  Davy  was  saying  this  to 
himself. 

The  journey  to  the  farmhouse  didn't  seem  as  long 
to  the  child  after  that.     Soon  the  gate  was  reached. 

"That's  Mary  lookin'  out  the  window  there,"  Davy 
told  her  as  he  climbed  out  of  the  wagon  to  open  the 
gate. 

"Think  you  can  drive  through?"  he  said.  "Bill  '11 
go  himself  if  you  just  let  him."  She  didn't  "let  him," 
but  started  to  pull  on  the  lines  the  way  she  thought 
she  had  seen  men  do.  She  made  Bill  just  miss  the 
gatepost  by  the  slightest  margin.  She  didn't  see  Davy 
puckering  his  lips  as  if  to  whistle.  He  stopped  in 
time  before  there  was  any  sound  escaped, 

"Guess  maybe  she  knows  as  much  about  drivin' 
horses  as  she  does  about  milkin'  cows.  Them  town 
girls  don't  know  nothin'.  Lucky  she  didn't  take  off  a 
wheel  or  two."  Davy  had  the  good  judgment  to  mut- 
ter this  while  he  was  closing  the  gate. 

He  climbed  into  the  wagon,  and  took  the  lines  at 
once.  He  drove  in  safety  to  the  front  door.  His 
wife  was  out  to  receive  them.  Watch,  the  dog,  had 
come  bounding  in  from  the  orchard.  He  wanted  to 
be  around  to  welcome  Bill. 

When  the  dog  saw  the  quaintly  dressed  person 
climbing  awkwardly  out  of  the  wagon  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  to  do  something  to  inform  her  that 
she  wasn't  wanted,  or  to  let  her  go  into  the  house.  Per- 
haps because  Bill  had  brought  her  in  the  wagon  he  was 
satisfied  to  give  a  noncommittal  bark.  This  out,  he 
looked  up  in  the  face  of  his  mistress  for  further  in- 
structions. 

"Down,  Watch,"  she  said.    He  stepped  back,  and 
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gave  his  tail  a  wag  which  might  be  interpreted  obe- 
dience to  the  voice  of  command,  or  a  half-hearted  wel- 
come of  the  newcomer.  When  he  saw  Mary  take  the 
child  by  the  hand  he  concluded  that  it  seemed  to  be 
all  right.     He  was  willing  to  let  her  go  into  the  house. 

It  was  a  solemn  procession  that  moved  with  em- 
barrassed steps  into  the  front  room.  The  order  of 
march  was :  Mrs.  Brown,  the  child,  the  dog.  In  the 
house  the  child  was  asked  to  take  off  her  bonnet  and 
cape,  and  to  take  a  seat.  The  chair  given  her  was  an 
heirloom,  upholstered  in  ancient  haircloth.  She  found 
difficulty  in  keeping  from  sliding  off  it.  Watch  was 
disposed  to  question  the  arrangement.  He  thought 
he  had  seen  something  about  the  child  which  made 
such  formality  a  bit  of  foolishness.  However,  he  was 
in  the  minority  for  the  time.  He  compromised  the 
matter  by  going  over  and  taking  a  place  by  the  chair. 
He  reached  up  his  head  for  her  to  stroke  it.  When 
she  touched  it  diffidently  he  answered  the  stroke  by 
beating  his  tail  gently  on  the  ingrain  carpet.  Once  he 
started  towards  the  door,  giving  a  little  bark  as  he 
went.  But  he  changed  his  mind,  and  came  back  to 
her  side. 

"Have  a  nice  ride  from  the  city?"  Mrs.  Brown  asked 
her. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  the  child  replied. 

"Any  one  come  with  you  ?" 

"No,  ma'am.  The  other  children  went  by  the  other 
road." 

Watch  was  growing  restless. 

When  Davy  came  in  from  the  pump  where  he  had 
washed  himself  he  found  Mary  sitting  on  one  chair, 
the  child  trying  to  sit  on  another,  while  Watch  was 
beating  a  tattoo  with  his  tail  against  the  floor.  The 
situation  appealed  even  to  Davy.  He  thought  he 
caught  the  same  look  in  the  eyes  that  he  had  noticed 
when  he  glanced  at  her  in  the  wagon. 
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"Like  cats,  Maud?  Yer  name's  Maud,  ain't  it?" 
he  asked,  as  he  came  carrying  a  big  Maltese  cat  in  his 
arms.  "Mary  jes'  dotes  on  this  cat.  Thinks  more  of 
him  than  lots  of  people  think  of  their  children." 

"Now,  Davy,  don't  talk  that  way,"  his  wife  an- 
swered with  a  protest.  "Do  you  like  cats  ?"  she  added, 
turning  to  the  child.  "If  you  do,  Tomkins  is  just 
the  nicest  cat  in  the  world.  He  can  do  about  every- 
thing but  talk.  Can't  you,  Tomkins?  Tell  the  little 
girl  what  you  think."  And  the  cat  gave  an  answer- 
ing meow  which  his  mistress  interpreted  for  the  child. 

"Indeed  I  do  like  cats,"  she  said.  "But  it  has  been 
such  a  long  time  since  I  had  one.  When  we  were  at 
home  mamma — I  mean  my  own  mamma — let  me  have 
a  kitty.  I  haven't  had  one  since.  May  I  touch  your — 
may  I  touch  your  nice  kitty  ?"  she  added  with  con- 
scious diffidence.     Perhaps  she  had  asked  too  much. 

"Certainly  you  may  touch  him,  if  you  don't  make 
him  scratch  you.  Isn't  he  the  dearest  cat  ?"  And  for 
answer  the  little  stranger  put  her  cheek  down  against 
his  coat.  Holding  him  thus  she  seemed  to  hear  the 
voice  of  welcome  that  she  had  been  waiting  for  ever 
since  she  had  left  the  kind  woman  at  the  train.  Her 
reserve  began  to  give  way.  She  was  beginning  to  find 
herself  at  home. 

Watch  was  growing  jealous  of  Tomkins.  He  gave 
another  bark  which  made  the  cat's  tail  grow  big. 

"Watch  wants  you  to  go  with  him,"  said  Davy. 

"Yes,  he  wants  you  to  see  what  he  has  in  the  or- 
chard," added  Mary.  "You  go  out  with  him.  I  will 
call  you  when  supper  is  ready." 

She  was  glad  to  take  the  suggestion.  It  allowed 
her  to  slide  off  the  ancient  chair.  She  followed  the 
dog,  who  led  her  to  a  place  where  he  had  a  great 
secret.  She  didn't  understand  him  well  enough  to 
catch  the  meaning  of  his  investigation  of  a  hole  in  the 
bank.     But  she  stroked  his  coat.     He  was  pleased. 
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When  they  called  her  to  the  house  she  said,  "Watch, 
I'm  going  now.  Will  you  go?"  He  had  been  so  used 
to  digging  alone  that  he  didn't  notice  her  departure. 
But  he  followed  her  in  a  little  while,  and  took  a  place 
by  her  chair  at  the  table.  Tomkins  had  rubbed  against 
her  dress  as  she  came  in. 

"I  guess  Maud's  all  right,"  Mary  said,  when  she 
and  her  husband  were  alone  for  a  moment.  "Tom- 
kins  thinks  she's  all  right.     That  settles  it." 

"I'll  wait  and  see  what  Bill  thinks  of  her,"  was 
Davy's  guarded  concession,  "Say,"  he  added  in  a  mo- 
ment, "maybe  her  name  ain't  Maud.  I  told  you  it  was. 
But  maybe  it  ain't.  I  asked  her,  and  clean  forgot. 
One  of  them  names " 

"That's  just  like  a  man,"  said  his  wife,  "I'll  have 
to  ask  her  myself."  Which  she  did  as  soon  as  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

It  didn't  make  any  difference  to  Bill  whether  her 
name  was  Helen,  or  something  else.  They  soon  be- 
came good  friends.  The  next  day  after  her  arrival, 
when  Davy  let  the  horses  into  the  barn  lot  from  the 
field,  she  had  gone  and  taken  Bill  a  bunch  of  grass  she 
had  pulled  for  him.  The  horse  stopped  on  his  way 
to  the  stable  to  take  it  from  her  hands. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Davy,  as  he  came  up  to  where 
she  was  feeding  him.  "Never  knowed  Bill  to  stop 
before  he  reached  his  corn." 

As  he  went  into  the  kitchen,  after  he  had  performed 
his  ablutions  at  the  well,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Guess 
Bill  thinks  Maud — or,  I  mean,  Helen — is  all  right." 

That  decision  reached,  Davy  and  Mary  soon  de- 
cided that  she  was  about  the  nicest,  and  best-behaved,' 
and  brightest  child  they  had  ever  had  around  their 
house. 

"Glad  she  ain't  no  relation  of  them  folks  over  at 
'The  Forks,'  "  Davy  remarked  one  day,  "She's  bet- 
ter'n  the  best  of  them," 
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She  proved  her  usefuhiess,  too,  in  many  ways.  Un- 
der the  kindly  touch  of  the  country  air  her  cheeks 
soon  lost  their  pallor ;  her  wasted  arms  their  little- 
ness. And  the  morose  child  was  changed  into  one  who 
was  as  a  sunbeam.  Her  glad  laugh  could  be  heard, 
now  in  the  orchard  where  she  would  go  with  Watch, 
now  in  the  barn  hunting  the  nests  or  stroking  Bill, 
now  in  the  fields,  where  she  would  go  to  carry  some 
message  to  Davy,  now  in  the  house,  where  she  proved 
herself  a  companion  to  Mary. 

"It's  strange  how  pretty  that  child  is,"  said  Davy 
one  day  as  he  was  driving  Bill  to  town.  "Who'd  'a' 
thought  it,  Bill,  that  day  you  'n'  me  met  her  at  the 
train?  And  happy!  Say,  Bill,  I'll  bet  there  ain't  an- 
other of  them  fresh  air  children  that  is  happier  than 
her.     What  you  think.  Bill?" 

The  horse  didn't  contradict  his  driver. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  summer  passed  quickly. 

"Must  be  gettin'  mighty  old,"  said  Davy  one  even- 
ing. "Old  people  say,  'Time  goes  fast.'  Here  it's 
September.  Don't  seem  to  me  as  if  it  could  be  more'n 
a  month  since  you  come."  He  was  talking  to  Helen, 
who  was  helping  him  put  the  corn  into  the  horses' 
boxes. 

September  meant  something  beside  the  tearing  off 
of  a  sheet  from  the  calendar.  Among  its  many  defi- 
nitions could  be  read  the  recall  of  the  children  to 
their  winter  home.  Davy  had  received  an  official  no- 
tice to  that  effect  a  day  or  two  before.  When  he  read 
it  he  felt  a  strangeness  that  he  didn't  care  to  rightly 
name. 

"Got  a  leetle  touch  of  dyspepshy,  I  guess.  Feel  kind 
of  tight  round  the  heart.  Must  be  jes'  dyspepshy. 
That's  all.  Never  been  no  heart  disease  in  our  family. 
Have  to  see  the  doctor." 

The  day  came  when  the  summons  of  the  notice  had 
to  be  obeyed.  The  child  was  to  return  to  the  city,  to 
the  orphanage.  The  morning  of  that  day  she  arose 
as  usual.  Mary  and  Davy  were  up  before  her,  going 
about  the  day's  tasks  as  if  there  was  nothing  extraor- 
dinary likely  to  occur.  But  there  wasn't  much  of  the 
gladness  of  other  days. 

"Got  a  cold  in  my  head,  Bill,"  Davy  said,  as  he 
was  putting  the  harness  on  the  horse.  "Rag-weed 
time.  Rag-weed's  mighty  bad  this  year."  But  there 
had  been  rag-weeds  the  week  before,  and  he  had 
plowed  for  wheat  in  a  field  where  they  rose  to  the 
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horses'  sides.  He  had  gone  through  that  task  without 
sneezing  once.  Indeed,  he  had  told  Mary  that  he 
never  felt  better  in  his  life. 

Mary  had  decided  that  she  wouldn't  go  to  town  that 
day.  "Have  to  see  to  fixing  things  for  the  winter," 
she  said.  Winter  was  three  months  away,  but  she  was 
sure  she  couldn't  spare  the  time  to  go  to  town  for 
one  day ! 

As  for  the  child,  she  was  trying  to  enjoy  her  life  to 
the  last  minute.  She  went  out  into  the  mow  in  quest 
of  eggs  an  hour  before  it  was  possible  for  any  to  be 
found.  She  didn't  find  any  eggs,  but  she  found  Tom- 
kins.  She  came  running  into  the  house  with  him,  say- 
ing as  she  ran,  "You  are  just  the  dearest  kitty  ever 
was !  Mother," — she  had  come  to  calling  Mary 
"mother,"  and  Davy  "father," — "mother,  Tomkins 
wants  his  milk.     Can  he  have  some?" 

She  had  fed  him  once  before.  "Mother"  knew  it; 
but  she  said,  "Yes.  And  don't  forget  to  drink  all 
you  want  yourself."  As  she  held  the  cup  in  her  hands, 
the  child  laughed  at  the  recollection  of  the  day  when 
"mother"  had  showed  her  how  "to  break"  a  cow. 

When  the  cat  was  fed  she  called  for  Watch.  They 
went  out  into  the  old  orchard  together.  While  Watch 
dug  for  the  groundhog,  she  was  swinging  in  the  swing 
that  "father"  had  made  for  her  in  his  favorite  apple 
tree.  How  delightful  it  was  to  go  away  up  among  the 
boughs  of  the  tree  ! 

But  they  were  calling  her  at  the  house. 

"Just  one  more  little  swing,"  she  thought. 

Then  she  was  out.  Turning  from  it  she  said,  "Dear 
old  swing,  good-bye.     I'm  going,  now.     Good-bye." 

The  time  had  come  for  her  and  Davy  to  leave. 
"Where  is  Tomkins?"  she  asked.  "Good-bye,  Tom- 
kins,"  she  said,  as  she  hid  her  face  in  his  soft  coat. 
Tomkins  purred  his  answer.  She  said,  again,  "Good- 
bye." 
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"And  good-bye,  Watch.  I  hope  you  will  get  the 
groundhog  some  day."  Watch  reached  up  his  head 
for  her  to  stroke  it. 

"And  good-bye,  mother.     I'll  never  forget " 

Mary  didn't  allow  her  to  finish.  She  took  her  to 
her  heart,  and  put  on  each  cheek  a  kiss.  "Good-bye, 
dear  child ;  good-bye.  I  hope  you  can  come  next 
year." 

She  and  Davy  left  Mary  watching  them  with  strain- 
ing eyes,  as  they  drove  down  the  lane. 

Helen  opened  the  gate.  While  she  had  gotten  onto 
the  best  of  terms  with  Bill,  Davy  was  never  certain  that 
they  could  get  through  a  gate  without  hitting  the  post. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  she  looked  back.  "Mother 
is  watching,  father.  Good-bye,  dear,  good  mother. 
Good-bye."  But  Mary  didn't  hear.  She  only  saw  the 
fluttering  handkerchief  and  the  waving  arm. 

At  that  juncture  "father"  had  a  spasmodic  attack  of 
"rag-weed."      He  entertained  fears  of  "dyspepshy." 

"Father,  may  I  drive?"  She  took  the  lines  which 
he  handed  her.  The  horse  seemed  glad.  Davy  hadn't 
been  driving  him  very  well  for  a  few  rods.  Seeming 
to  understand  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  he  settled 
down  to  a  quiet  trot  which  would  bring  them  to  their 
journey's  end  some  time. 

At  last  there  was  the  station.  When  they  reached 
it  "father"  got  out  and  went  to  Bill.  The  child 
climbed  out  without  his  help.  While  "father"  was 
getting  her  satchel  she  went  to  the  horse's  head. 
Stroking  his  face  and  neck  she  said,  "I'm  going  away 
now,  Bill.  Good-bye."  The  horse  turned  his  great 
liquid  eyes  on  her.  Again  she  said,  as  she  touched 
him,  "Good-bye,  Bill.     Good-bye." 

"Oh,  where  is  my  dolly?"  This  doll  was  'mother's' 
gift  to  her.  They  had  made  a  dress  for  it  just  like 
the  one  the  child  wore.  It  was  a  strange  conceit. 
The  child  had  suggested  it,  and  insisted  on  it. 
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"If  dolly  is  to  go  back  with  me  to  'the  home'  she  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  in  unless  she  wears  the  uniform," 
she  said.     So  the  dress  and  the  bonnet  had  been  made. 

Down  the  track  the  express  came  thundering. 
When  her  attention  was  drawn  to  the  train  Davy 
slipped  some  money  into  her  pocket. 

"All  aboard,"  called  the  trainman. 

She  climbed  up  first.  In  her  arms,  held  tightly 
against  her  heart,  was  her  doll.  "Father"  followed 
her.  He  was  carrying  her  lunch  basket  and  her 
satchel.  Through  the  door  they  went.  Down  the 
aisle  they  passed,  looking  now  this  way,  then  that,  in 
quest  of  a  vacant  seat.  They  found  one  with  a  kind- 
faced  lady. 

"She's  a  fresh  air  girl  goin'  back  to  the  city,"  Davy 
said.  He  wasn't  looking  at  any  one  person,  or  speak- 
ing to  any  one  in  particular.  He  was  merely  making 
an  announcement  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  might  be 
near.  Having  performed  this  duty  he  turned  to  her. 
She  was  still  standing. 

He  reached  out  his  hand,  which  she  took.  He  gave 
it  a  stroke  up  and  down,  remarking  as  he  did  so, 
"good-bye.     Take  keer  of  yerself." 

Then  he  turned,  and  moved  straight  down  the 
crowded  aisle,  through  the  door,  out  onto  the  platform. 

When  he  disappeared  through  the  door  the  child 
began  to  cry.  Not  violently,  nor  audibly.  Only  those 
who  were  nearest  to  her  knew  that  she  was  crying. 
But  crying  she  was. 

"Must  see  her  once  more,"  Davy  said  to  himself. 

He  walked  along  the  side  of  the  car,  looking  in  at 
the  windows.  Before  he  discovered  her  the  woman 
who  was  sitting  by  her  side  saw  him. 

"There  is  your "  she  said. 

The  child  understood.  At  once  she  began  to  smile, 
and  to  wipe  her  eyes.  Looking  out  through  the  win- 
dow she  saw  him  standing  stiff,  solemn,  and  awkward. 
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He  didn't  see  any  one,  anything,  save  the  sweet-faced, 
laughing  girl  who  was  saying  to  him  through  the 
closed  window,  "Good-bye,  father.     Good-bye !" 

He  answered  her  with  a  stately,  solemn  gesture  of 
the  hand  and  a  half-audible  "good-bye.  Take  keer 
of  yerself ." 

The  train  was  already  moving  when  he  turned  away. 
He  went  back  to  the  horse  to  unhitch  him.  As  he 
fumbled  at  the  strap,  which  he  could  scarcely  see,  he 
said,  "Bill,  she's  gone.  That  little  gal  that  rode  you 
all  summer's  gone."  As  if  to  sympathize  with  a  man 
who  had  an  aggravated  case  of  "rag-weed,"  the  horse 
gave  a  sneeze. 

Davy  was  scarcely  himself  as  he  drove  home  that 
day.  His  wife  showed  signs  of  nervousness  when  he 
started  to  tell  about  the  crowded  train,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  seat  for  Helen.  He  told  how  she  had 
smiled  through  the  window ;  and  that  there  were  no 
signs  of  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Guess  she's  glad  to  get  away  from  us  two  old  folks 
who  don't  know  anything  about  children,"  was  his 
wife's  comment. 

And  Davy  said,  "I  guess  I  don't  know  how  to 
raise  children  to  make  'em  happy."  It  was  his  tardy 
admission. 


CHAPTER  IV 

"Mother,  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,"  Davy  said 
one  night,  as  he  and  his  wife  sat  before  the  dying  fire. 

All  through  the  days  since  the  child  had  gone  Davy 
had  called  his  wife  "mother" ;  and  she  had  called  him 
"father." 

As  he  addressed  this  remark  to  her  he  let  The  Regis- 
ter, which  he  had  been  looking  at  intently  for  a  half 
hour,  fall  on  Watch,  who  was  sleeping  at  his  master's 
feet. 

His  wife  had  been  keeping  her  eye  on  him.  She 
had  noticed  that  he  hadn't  turned  the  page  of  the  pa- 
per for  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  All  that  time  he 
had  been  gazing  at  the  market  quotation  of  "live 
hogs."  She  had  her  doubt  touching  such  an  all- 
absorbing  interest  in  those  figures ;  for  he  had  sold  his 
hogs  two  weeks  before,  at  the  highest  price  quoted  on 
this  movement. 

"What  is  it  that  you  can't  stand,  father  ?"  she  asked 
him. 

"I've  been  thinkin'  it  over,  and  I've  made  up  my 
mind.  If  you're  willin',  I  am.  We'll  write  to  them 
people  and  see  if  they'll  let  us  have  her." 

His  wife  dropped  her  work  from  her  lap.  It  fell  on 
Tomkins,  who  was  so  startled  by  the  abruptness  of 
the  whole  thing  that  he  arose,  stretched  himself,  and 
moved  over  to  where  he  thought  he  would  be  out  of 
harm's  way. 

"Of  course  I'm  willing,  father.  You  think  you  have 
missed  her,  but  I've  missed  her  far  more.  What 
company  she  was  to  me  when  she  was  here.     If  you 
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say  so  well  write  the  letter  yet  to-night.  You  can 
put  it  in  the  office  when  you  go  to  town  with  butter 
to-morrow." 

"That  was  what  I  was  goin'  to  say  myself.  You 
write  the  letter." 

Mary,  who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  have 
the  little  hand  of  a  child  feeling  for  her  face  in  the 
night,  went  into  the  dark  of  the  next  room  to  find  the 
paper  and  other  writing  materials  she  knew  to  be 
there,  so  that  she  could  write  to  the  orphanage  to 
tell  the  management  that  she  and  father  would  like 
to  have  their  empty  hearts  filled  with  the  life  which 
had  touched  theirs  the  summer  before. 

The  pen  she  found  was  somewhat  rusty.  It  showed 
a  tendency  to  sputter  as  it  scratched  its  way  across 
the  page.  The  ink  was  a  trifle  pale.  However,  she 
succeeded  in  making  a  fairly  legible  letter.  A  portion 
of  it  ran  thus  : 

"Dear  Madam  : — I  am  writing  to  you  to-night  to 
tell  you  that  my  husband  and  I  have  decided  to  ask  you 
about  that  child  who  was  at  our  home  last  summer. 
As  you  may  know,  we  haven't  any  children  of  our 
own.  We  could  give  her  a  good  home.  We  will  do 
all  you  want  us  to  do  if  you  can  let  her  come.   .    .    . 

"Write  just  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  we  would  like 
to  know  soon. 

"I  am,  yours,  with  great  respect, 

"aIary  Brown. 

"P.  S. — We  would  like  so  much  if  she  could  be  with 
us  by  Christmas  Day.  It  would  make  the  day  brighter 
than  any  Christmas  we  have  had  for  years  if  she  could 
be  with  us.  Let  us  know  at  once  if  she  can  come 
that  soon. 

"M.  B." 

The  next  day  Davy  took  the  letter  to  town.  Before 
he  had  delivered  any  of  the  butter  he  went  to  the 
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postoffice  and  gave  the  letter  into  the  hands  of  the 
postmaster  himself.  He  wouldn't  trust  even  a  clerk. 
As  for  dropping  it  into  the  box,  that  was  preposterous. 
He  didn't  propose  to  take  any  risk  whatever. 

"Be  sure  and  send  this  letter  out  right  away,"  he 
said  to  the  postmaster.  "Mother's  mighty  anxious  to 
have  it  get  started." 

The  postmaster  took  it  from  the  hands  of  his  old 
friend.  He  smiled  a  little  as  he  stamped  it.  He  had 
seen  the  address.  It  told  him  much.  For  every  one 
who  knew  the  Browns  knew  that  they  had  been  think- 
ing about  asking  the  fresh  air  child  who  had  spent 
the  summer  with  them  to  come  and  make  their  home 
her  own. 

"Bill,"  Davy  said,  as  he  unhitched  his  horse,  "do 
you  know  what  you  and  me  have  done?  We've  sent 
a  letter  that'll  maybe  bring  back  that  little  girl  that 
rode  on  your  back  last  summer.  Are  you  glad.  Bill  ?" 
The  horse  gave  a  quiet  little  answer,  which  his  owner 
interpreted  sympathetically. 

"Guess  Bill's  glad  as  mother  to  think  of  gettin'  her 
back,"  Davy  said  to  himself  as  he  drove  down  the 
street. 

When  the  matron  of  "the  home"  received  the  letter 
she  read  it  with  pleasure.  At  the  earliest  opportunity 
she  called  the  child  into  the  office.  When  she  came 
in  there  was  a  questioning  wonder  in  her  breast. 
"Why  had  she  been  called?  What  rules  had  she 
broken?     What  punishment  would  she  receive?" 

"Dear  child,"  said  the  matron,  in  answer  to  her 
looks,  which  were  interrogation  points,  "I  have  a  let- 
ter here  from  Mrs.  Brown " 

She  didn't  need  to  tell  more  in  order  to  identify  the 
writer.  For  in  all  the  world  there  was  but  one  per- 
son who  answered  to  that  name ! 

"How  is  mother?  And  what  does  she  say  about 
father?" 
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"Do  you  love  them  so  very  much?"  asked  the 
matron. 

"How  could  I  do  anything  else  when  they  were  so 
nice  to  me?"  she  replied. 

"Would  you  like  to  make  your  home  with  them?" 
the  matron  continued. 

"Would  I?"  Then,  fearful  lest  she  might  say  too 
much,  she  stopped  with  a  little  cry. 

"Mrs.  Brown  has  written  me  asking  us  to  let  you  go 
and  be  their  child." 

It  was  out.  The  thing  the  child  did  not  know  had 
been  told.  When  she  knew  it  she  threw  herself  into 
the  motherly  arms  of  the  matron,  and  laughed  for  joy. 

"Don't  think  I  don't  love  you,  for  I  do.  I  love  you 
because  you  have  been  so  good  to  me.  Oh,  what  can 
I  say  ?  I  would  like  to  see  Bill,  and  Watch,  and  Tom- 
kins,  and " 

"There,  there,  dear.  I  understand.  And  now  I 
will  call  the  ladies  together  this  afternoon,  and  we 
will  see  what  they  will  say." 

She  called  the  managing  board  together,  as  she  had 
promised.  When  the  letter  was  read  they  gave  their 
unanimous  voice  to  allow  the  child  to  go  to  this  home. 

The  next  day  the  mail  carried  a  letter  to  the  waiting 
people. 

"Father"  had  been  asking  at  the  post-office  for  an 
answer  long  before  it  could  possibly  arrive.  Twice  he 
had  spoken  to  the  postmaster  himself.  When  told 
"Nothing  yet,"  he  would  reply,  "Didn't  know.  Didn't 
really  expect  anything ;  but  didn't  know,  you  know." 

When  he  received  the  letter  he  opened  it  at  once, 
and  read  its  contents  with  feverish  haste.  When  he 
knew  that  they  were  all  that  he  could  desire,  he  went 
out  and  climbed  into  the  wagon  without  stopping  to 
unhitch  the  horse.  Bill  demurred  against  the  unprece- 
dented task  imposed  upon  him  of  pulling  up  an  iron 
hitching-post.     When   Davy   discovered  the  predica- 
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ment  of  his  favorite  he  climbed  down  and  loosed  the 
strap,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "Bill,  she's  comin'.  We're 
goin'  right  home  to  tell  mother.  Them  people  kin 
wait  for  their  butter  once.     We're  goin'  home." 

Davy  never  drove  his  horse  so  fast  as  he  did  on  the 
last  mile.  Mary  saw  him  coming.  When  he  turned 
into  the  lane  he  urged  Bill  into  a  gallop.  His  wife 
was  out  on  the  steps  waiting  when  he  came  up. 

"Mother,  she's  goin'  to  come.     Here's  the  letter." 

"My,  my,  Davy  Brown !  You  act  as  if  you  was 
plumb  crazy.  And  you  didn't  leave  a  single  crock  of 
butter.  You  can  just  turn  around  and  go  right  back 
with  it."  Though  she  chided  him  thus,  her  eyes  were 
looking  unusually  large.  All  the  while  she  was  reach- 
ing out  her  hand  for  the  letter  her  husband  was  hand- 
ing her. 

"Don't  be  so  foolish,  father.  The  folks  want  their 
butter.  Go  right  back  now.  And  say,  Davy,  you  better 
go  to  the  milliner's  and  get  that  hat  you  and  me  saw 
there  the  other  day.  She  isn't  going  to  wear  that  or- 
phanage bonnet  any  more  if  I  can  help  it.  Now 
hurry  up." 

He  didn't  hear  all  of  the  last  sentence,  for  he  was 
already  on  his  way  down  the  lane. 

"Bill,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  out  into  the  highway, 
"I  jes'  believe  that  mother  has  gone  a  little  daft  over 
the  comin'  of  that  child.  Never  saw  her  so  excited 
before.  Don't  see  why  she  can't  keep  cool.  Nothin' 
to  get  kerflumixed  about,  is  there.  Bill?" 

In  town  he  delivered  the  butter.  Incidentally  he 
told  all  of  the  impatient  customers  that  the  little  girl 
was  coming,  and  that  his  wife  was  very  much  excited 
over  it. 

After  he  had  delivered  his  butter  he  went  to  the  mil- 
linery store  and  bought  the  hat  his  wife  had  charged 
him  to  buy.  He  also  bought  a  dozen  or  so  of  ribbons, 
and  a  number  of  other  things  which  the  lady  who 
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served  him  told  him  a  girl  should  have.  He  didn't 
know  what  to  select,  so  he  bought  them  all. 

"Guess  she  ought  to  have  a  new  dress,"  he  told  Bill 
when  he  went  out  to  him. 

So  he  drove  to  another  store  to  make  this  additional 
purchase.  If  the  one  he  bought  was  decidedly  out 
of  the  ordinary,  both  in  pattern  and  colors,  he  was  ex- 
cusable, for  he  had  never  purchased  a  dress  for  a  child 
before.  The  clerks  winked  a  little  as  he  made  his  se- 
lection. But  her  angel  before  the  face  of  the  Father 
must  have  dropped  a  sweet,  heavenly  smile  into  the 
purchaser's  heart,  for  he  was  so  glad  that  when  he 
went  out  he  told  Bill  that  they  had  bought  "the  finest 
dress  in  town  for  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world." 

And  again  Bill  didn't  contradict  him. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  day  soon  came  when  the  child  was  to  make  her 
start  for  her  future  home. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  snowfall  had  been  enough  to 
make  and  maintain  sleighing  in  the  country.  But  it  had 
grown  during  the  week  past  to  have  a  look  which  sug- 
gested the  danger  of  a  thaw,  or  the  need  of  a  refresh- 
ing. As  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  great  station  in  the 
city  the  first  flakes  of  promise  for  a  white  Christmas 
began  to  fall.  They  proved  to  be  the  forerunners  of 
a  storm.  By  the  time  the  train  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  the  flakes  had  thickened. 

Through  one  of  the  car  windows  there  looked  out 
upon  the  hurrying  dance  a  sweet,  happy  face.  True, 
it  was  surmounted  by  a  quaint  bonnet.  Over  the 
shoulders  beneath  it  was  thrown  an  ancient-looking 
black  cape.  The  wearer,  if  one  could  judge  by  her 
clothes,  might  be  a  person  of  any  years  above  forty. 
But  she  held  in  her  arms  a  doll  which,  as  she  raised  it 
from  time  to  time  to  the  window,  made  her  fellow- 
travelers  doubt. 

"Dolly,  dear!  Do  you  know  we  are  going  to  see 
father  and  mother  to-day?"  she  said,  as  she  took  the 
doll  to  her  heart.  "You  remember  them,  don't  you? 
And  the  kittie?  and  the  dog?  and  the  swing  in  the  or- 
chard? and  the  horse?  You  remember  them  all,  don't 
you,  dolly?"  The  snow  was  falling  faster  by  this  time. 
"Oh,  dolly,"  she  continued,  "isn't  it  just  beautiful? 
See  how  happy  they  are,  dolly,  as  they  come  against 
the  window.     Dolly,  we  are  going  to  see  father  and 
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mother  to-day !  Aren't  you  happy  ?  Don't  get  impa- 
tient.    It  won't  be  long  now." 

As  if  to  reward  her  faith  the  engine  seemed  to 
stretch  itself  in  the  gathering  snow,  to  crouch  a  little 
lower,  and  to  hasten  like  a  hound  running  homeward 
before  a  storm. 

"See,  dolly.  There's  a  place  we  saw  when  we  came 
to  the  city.  It  won't  be  long  now."  And  the  train 
went  rushing,  swaying  on.  The  engine  laughed  a 
glad  "ha !  ha !  ha !"  as  it  threw  the  miles  beneath  its 
wheels. 

"Merry  Christmas  !  Merry  Christmas  !"  the  swift- 
moving  houses  called  to  the  happy  face  as  they  caught 
a  glance  of  her  through  the  window. 

"Merry  Christmas  !  Merry  Christmas  !"  the  poles 
seemed  to  be  singing,  as  they  rushed  in  swift  proces- 
sion past  where  she  sat. 

"Your  station  is  the  next  one,"  said  the  trainman,  as 
he  stopped  en  route  to  ask  her  again  about  the  people 
she  was  to  see. 

"Your  station  is  the  next  one,"  said  the  ubiquitous 
kind-faced  woman,  as  she  had  her  tell  once  more  the 
sweet  little  story  of  the  summer  day. 

"Your  station  is  the  next  one,"  said  the  traveling 
man,  as  he  slipped  over  and  put  in  her  hand  a  pretty 
box  of  chocolates.  He  was  homeward  bound  to  spend 
to-morrow  with  his  little  ones. 

"Your  station  is  the  next  one,"  said  the  invalid,  as 
he  turned  his  eyes  to  look  again  at  her.  He  had  been 
thinking  of  the  end  of  his  journey.  He  wanted  to  get 
home — just  to  get  home  before  Christmas  Day.  His 
heart  had  been  sad  at  times.  But  her  joyous  expect- 
ancy had  made  him  glad. 

"Your  station  is  the  next  one,"  said  the  conductor, 
as  he  came  to  her  side. 

The  locomotive  gave  a  whistle  which  seemed  to 
gather  up  into  one  glad  summons  the  message  of  them 
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all,  "Your  station  is  next !  is  next !  is  next !"  And  hav- 
ing said  it,  it  laughed  its  glad  "ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !"  as  it 
went  rushing  on  through  the  storm. 

Davy  had  been  at  the  station  for  two  hours.  He 
had  brought  his  wife  with  him.  He  wanted  mother 
to  be  there  when  the  child  came  home.  And  she  never 
thought  of  anything  else  than  that  she  would  go  with 
him. 

He  had  spent  most  of  the  two  hours  walking  up  and 
down  the  platform,  looking  down  the  track,  or  glan- 
cing at  Bill,  who  stood  blanketed  just  across  the  street. 

When  the  agent  wrote  on  the  board,  "Train  35  on 
time,"  Davy  read  it  with  eagerness,  and  then  rushed  in 
to  where  his  wife  sat.  He  told  her  to  get  ready,  which 
she  did,  though  both  of  them  knew  that  even  then  the 
train  couldn't  possibly  reach  them  for  nearly  an  hour. 
At  last  she  grew  tired  of  standing,  and  went  back  into 
the  waiting-room.  Not  so  did  Davy.  He  divided  his 
time  between  glancing  at  Bill,  walking  to  where  he 
could  look  down  the  track,  shaking  off  the  snow,  and 
going  to  the  door  to  look  in  at  his  wife. 

At  last  he  heard  the  whistle.  It  was  a  summons 
that  made  his  blood  tingle.  He  rushed  in  to  where 
his  wife,  who  was  already  on  her  feet,  had  heard  the 
same  call. 

"Mother !  Hurry  up  !  She's  here."  Mary  and  he 
were  on  the  platform  in  a  moment.  Side  by  side  they 
stood,  every  nerve  strained,  as  the  train  came  mov- 
ing in. 

"Merry  Christmas !  Merry  Christmas  !"  it  seemed 
to  say.  "Ha !  ha !  ha !"  it  laughed,  as  it  came  to  a 
stop. 

"Merry  Christmas !"  they  heard,  as  the  door  opened. 
But  this  call  was  not  for  them. 

It  was  for  a  little  girl  who  was  moving  out  onto  the 
platform.  She  held  in  her  arms  a  doll.  She  was  at- 
tended by  the  trainman,  who  was  carrying  her  lug- 
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gage,  by  the  traveling  man  who  had  in  his  hand  an 
empty  candy  box,  by  the  kind  woman  who  was  beam- 
ing her  pleasure  upon  the  child,  by  the  conductor  who 
had  stayed  behind  long  enough  to  see  that  nothing  had 
been  overlooked. 

The  invalid  followed  her  with  his  glad,  sad  eyes. 

"Merry  Christmas,  little  girl !"  they  all  said,  as  she 
stepped  down  to  the  platform. 

"Father,  there  she  is.  Down  at  that  step,"  said 
mother.  They  had  been  watching  the  wrong  end  of 
the  car. 

In  a  moment  she  was  in  Mary's  arms.  The  travel- 
ing man  picked  up  the  doll  which  she  dropped,  and 
handed  it  to  Davy.  He  took  hold  of  it  by  one  of  its 
legs. 

"All  aboard,"  at  last  called  the  trainman.  The  en- 
gine slowly  settled  to  give  answer  to  the  engineer's 
touch.  Conductor,  trainman,  traveling  man  all  stood 
on  the  steps  and  cheered  as  they  pulled  away.  The 
kind  woman  and  the  invalid,  peering  through  the 
windows,  waved  their  hands  and  cheered.  Fifty  other 
people  joined  with  them. 

As  soon  as  Mary  loosed  the  child  from  her  arms 
Davy  took  the  outstretched  hand,  gave  it  a  slow  stroke, 
and  said  as  he  brought  it  down,  "Hope  I  see  you  well, 
ma'am." 

He  repeated  the  performance  the  second  time,  say- 
ing, "Hope  I  see  you  well,  thank'ee."  Then  he  gave 
her  the  doll  and  the  empty  candy  box  which  the  trav- 
eling salesman  had  put  in  his  hand. 

Taking  up  her  satchel,  he  led  the  way  to  the  sleigh. 
"Guess  Biiril  be  glad  to  see  you."  Bill  turned  his 
head  as  they  approached.  He  knew  her.  Who 
wouldn't  know  that  bonnet?  He  reached  out  his  nose 
to  be  rubbed.  "Dear  old  Bill,"  she  said.  "How's 
iWatch  and  Tomkins?" 

Davy  answered  for  Bill.     "Watch  is  all  right.     And 
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that  cat  is  about  the  fattest,  sassiest  thing  in  these 
parts." 

"Father,  what  is  this?  You've  forgot  to  leave  the 
butter  at  the  WilHamses."  Davy  chuckled.  He 
winked  at  the  little  girl,  and  said,  "If  them  WilHamses 
ain't  got  their  butter  they  kin  do  without  it  to-day." 

The  bells  rang  as  Bill  went  trotting  homeward 
through  the  snow.  Three  hearts  made  sweet  music  as 
three  people  laughed,  and  the  bells  kept  pealing  out 
their  silver  joy! 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  Bill  they  wouldn't  have  known 
when  to  leave  the  highway.  Fortunately  he  remem- 
bered the  gate,  though  they  had  all  forgotten  it. 

When  they  reached  the  house  the  child  was  met  by 
Watch,  who  came  from  the  barn.  He  leaped  up  on 
her,  barking  his  welcome  as  he  tried  to  reach  her  face. 
In  the  house  she  found  Tomkins,  who  stretched  him- 
self after  his  nap,  yielded  himself  to  her  arms,  and 
purred  a  song  of  inexpressible  delight,  as  he  felt  her 
cheek  against  his  coat. 

After  the  night  had  shut  in,  Davy  took  "the  books," 
and  three  people  knelt  together  around  the  family 
hearth.  Their  thoughts  were  towards  the  beautiful 
Fact  of  the  long  ago.  They  seemed  to  hear  once  more 
the  song  sung  where  Shepherds  watched.  Their 
hearts  echoed  the  refrain. 

"Guess  you  are  goin'  to  hang  up  your  stockin'  to- 
night," Davy  said. 

"Am  I?     Oh,  am  I?" 

"Well,  I  guess  you  are." 

"I  know  who  Santa  Claus  is,  but  I  haven't  hung  up 
my  stocking  since  I  was  a  little  child.  I  am  eleven 
now,  you  know." 

"Yes,  you  are  goin'  to  hang  'em  both  up.  And 
hang  'em  where  Santa  will  be  sure  to  find  'em.  He 
don't  know  this  house  very  well.  We  must  hang  'em 
in  the  handiest  place." 
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They  were  well  hung.  Father  helped  her,  and  so 
did  mother.  If  Santa  Claus  couldn't  find  them  at  that 
place,  he  was  too  stupid  for  any  use. 

Then  she  went  up  to  her  room,  and  into  her  old  bed, 
to  sleep,  to  dream. 

When  the  two  watchers  knew  by  her  regular  breath- 
ing that  she  was  fast  asleep,  Davy  brought  out  "the 
butter"  which  he  had  forgotten  to  deliver  at  the  Wil- 
liams home  !  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  varied  col- 
lections of  things  imaginable.  There  was  everything 
that  any  person  had  told  him  a  child  would  like,  from 
a  jumping-jack  up  to  a  copy  of  Longfellow's  poems. 

And  Mary  had  her  presents.  Conspicuous  among 
them  there  showed  a  new  hood,  the  new  hat,  a  new 
dress,  not  the  one  her  husband  had  bought — and  a 
complete  outfit  of  good,  strong,  warm  clothing,  well 
suited  to  a  growing  child. 

Then  these  two  went  to  their  room. 

"I'm  the  happiest  woman  on  earth  to-night,"  said 
mother. 

"Good  thing  you  said  'woman,'  for  if  you  hadn't 
I'd  'a'  said  I  knowed  one  jes'  as  happy,"  said  father. 

"Her?" 

"Maybe." 

In  her  bed,  with  her  doll  by  her  side,  and  Tomkins 
curled  snugly  up  at  her  feet,  the  fresh  air  child  was 
sleeping  the  sleep  which  was  to  be  the  death-sleep 
of  her  old  past.  When  the  sun  would  break  on  the 
morrow  it  would  look  upon  a  world  of  snowy  glory. 
She  would  awake  to  be  no  more  the  child  of  the  or- 
phanage, but  Helen,  the  daughter  of  David  and  Mary 
Brown. 

Her  angel  before  the  Father  threw  a  new  strain  into 
his  masterpiece.  The  other  guardians,  knowing  why, 
joined  with  him.  The  movement  they  played  was  the 
crescendo  of  Joy  on  Earth ! 
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